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Oh boy! we’re going to have a story! 
It is story hour at the Hastings Lake Camp and the faces 
of the boys register so much interest that only 
one boy has discovered the photographer. 
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RESEARCH INTO THE BREACH! 


Unanimity among camp directors everywhere in sensing leadership as the 
most conspicuous problem confronting the camping movement at once sug- 
gests the seriousness and scope of our personnel problem. 


Allowing for certain noteworthy exceptions, organized camping suffers 
from the persistence of antiquated personnel practices. Absence of factual 
information on the qualities of successful counselors, the relative economy in 
using volunteer part-time, and permanent, salaried counselors, the effect of 
salary or other incentives on counselor performance, the type of supervision 
best calculated to improve morale and leadership effectiveness, suggest but 
a few areas in which advances await the development of carefully controlled 
experimentation and research. 


One has only to study the achievements of personnel research in educa- 
tion, business, and industry to become aware of the challenging possibilities 
of effort in this direction. The studies of Dr. Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Dr. 
V. V. Anderson, Eric Farmer and others, of psychological aspects of accident 
proneness, are illustrations of highly practical work in this field. If business 
executives are determined to develop instruments of selection which eliminate 
applicants who are incapable of driving a delivery wagon without having a 
long complaint record due to avoidable delays and accidents, why is it not the 
logical thing to expect camp directors to insist upon equally precise methods 
of eliminating applicants for counselor positions who are incapable of living 
helpfully with a cabin of adolescent campers? 


Camp directors who are really serious when they assert that character out- 
comes in campers can never proceed beyond the calibre of counselors, owe it 
to the movement to do three things: (1) Become intimately familiar with per- 
sonnel literature in the fields of education, business, and industry; (2) Initiate 
independent and co-operative studies focused upon personnel problems in the 
summer camp; (3) Encourage the creation of a Personnel committee within 
the Camp Directors’ Association which will make available in predigested 
form the more pertinent findings of personnel research in other fields, co-or- 
dinate research efforts within the camping movement, and provide a clearance 
for reports of personnel practices, experimentation and research within the 


movement. 
C. E. HENDRY. 
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TRAINING COUNSELORS AND DIRECTORS IN A 
DEMONSTRATION CAMP 


WALTER L. STONE, M.A., Director, Boys’ 


Work Courses, Boy Life Service Bureau, and Scy 


Camp for Boys of the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tennessee and Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina 


The Y. M. C. A. Graduate School’s objec- 
tive in boys’ work is the education and train- 
ing of mature high grade professional workers 
with boys for agencies, organizations and in- 
stitutions, whose work lies principally outside 
the organized church and the organized 
school program. 

The Camping Movement is offering 
through the development of private, organi- 
zation and public camps the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the practice of modern boys’ work. 
The demand for trained camp counselors and 
camp directors is increasingly insistent. 

In seeking the best way of training workers 
with boys in the theory and practice of camp- 
ing, a demonstration camp for boys, called 
Scy Camp has been developed by the Y. M. 
C. A. Graduate School. Here theory and prac- 
tice are combined. Here a student can actually 
learn by doing. 

Every leader and counselor is enrolled in 
one of the camp courses, and is first of all in 
an actual camp situation ; second, all students 
meet every day with the Camp Director, who 
seeks to outline and guide their experience 
through a complete outline of camp problems 
and needs. Third, they are supplied with 
individual study projects that they can do 
intensive work on, and fourth, opportunity 
for source material for study, other than is in 
the camp situation is provided through the 
library, experts on health, education, nature 
study, crafts, worship, etc., who are brought 
to the camp for lectures and consultation and 
finally in visits to other nearby camps. 

For nine years this training has been 
going on and boys’ camps all over the South 
are being directed by men trained in this 
demonstration camp experience. 

The course includes the following: 

(1) Purpose, methods and techniques of 

camping. 

(2) Recruiting campers and advertising 

1. Policies of private camps 
2. Policies of organization camps 
3. Analysis of methods. 


(3) Recruiting, training and supervising 
leaders, including qualities neces- 
sary, skills required, sources of and 
methods of training and supervis- 
ing. 

(4) Camp architecture, placement of 
buildings, cost and maintenance. 

(5) The organization of the campers, in- 
cluding groupings for projects, in- 
struction, living, etc. 

(6) Camp management, financing 

1. Principles of administration 
2. Business management. 
(7) Program Building 
1. Objectives 
2. Supervising activities. 

(8) Modern boy activity skills 

Woodcraft = 

Nature study = 

Swimming and life saving ~ 

Boating and canoeing ~ 

Craft work < 

Music and entertainment - 

Worship » 

Athletics - 

Camp and Hike craft , 

Horseback riding - 

Dramatics 

Story telling. 

(9) Personality development of boys in 

Camp 
1. Case studies 
2. Conflict situations. 
(10) Testing and evaluating results in 7”- 
telligence, physique and attitudes. 

This course yields six hours credit on a 
total of 90 hours required by the college for 
the M. A. degree. 

Every situation in camp from the orderli- 
ness and cleanliness of the camp property to 
the consideration of others in all activities is 
studied for its effect on the campers and 
the leaders, first, to see if there is any effect; 
second, to find out what it is; third, to deter- 
mine its value one way or another for the 
social organization of the boy. 


sto HOA oP 
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Not only are the externals of the environ- 
ment studied for their effect on the character 
of the individual, but also the interpretation 
each individual boy makes—the individual 
boy’s world is studied. Three processes of 
work are therefore studied as they are being 
used in the camp situation; group work, 
organization work and individual or case 
work. And the skills of motivation of boys 
for the best living possible for each of them, 
in each of these processes, are learned by 
future camp directors and counselors by prac- 
tice in the laboratory in the same way the 
doctor develops his skills. The demonstra- 
tion camp serves as the place for the intern- 
ship of professional boys’ workers. 

Each student has a group of six boys that 
he works with during the eight weeks, mak- 
ing a complete case study of each. This case 
study includes physical condition and char- 
acteristics, intelligence, temperament, life 
organization, aptitude, personal behavior pat- 
tern, attitude, character and disposition, con- 
ception of self, scholastic history, wishes and 
aspirations, fears and inhibitions. 

Each student also makes a case study of his 


six boys as a group. This study includes the 
following points: social participation in group 
including physical and verbal gestures, situa- 
tional notes and running account of group 
actions, general impressions and judgment of 
purpose, plan, organization and control of 
group over its members. 

In addition, each student in turn has re- 
sponsibility after the first three weeks in 
camp of administering and supervising the 
entire camp project for one week. Each day 
also two hours are spent with a group of boys 
in one of the activities, until as much skill 
is developed in that activity as is possible and 
all the learnings associated with it are thor- 
oughly analyzed and the ways they are 
learned understood. 

Camp counselors do not have as extensive 
a course. They meet in class session only 
three times a week instead of every day. They 
do not go into the problems of recruiting and 
training and supervising leaders and coun- 
selors, camp architecture, camp management 
and financing, but do carry all the rest. This 
course yields three hours’ credit if they desire 
it on successful completion of the course. 


CAMP DIRECTORS AS SEEN THRU THE EYES OF 
COUNSELORS 


ZITA L. THORNBURY, Director of the Vassar College Vocational Bureau 


Altho’ I am woefully ignorant. of camps 
from first hand impressions and am only 
a spokesman for those from whom I have 
secured reports, I have been able to discuss 
camp problems with directors, counselors and 
campers and have made myself acquainted 
with camp literature. The very important 
source of information which will be the guid- 
ing note of my remarks is my interviews with 
counselors who have had the benefit of your 
guidance and inspiration. 

It occurs to me that you would be interested 
in knowing that out of the Freshman class 
at Vassar College this year, which numbered 
291 at entrance, 275 sent me reports in 
regard to their summer activities before en- 
trance to college. Out of this number, 170 
reported that they had been to camps. You 
probably all know that entrance to most col- 
leges nowadays is highly competitive and we 
at Vassar are compelled to select with the 
utmost care a comparatively small number to 


enjoy the privileges of a college education. 
Would it be fair to conclude that camp ex- 
perience had played a considerable part in 
the development of these girls who were 
selected so meticulously? Knowing college 
students as I do, I am willing to state with no 
reservations that those who had been in good 
camps are girls worth knowing and working 
with, wherever they are to be found. 

It is natural enough that these same girls 
should be attracted again to camps when they 
begin to feel about for ways and means to 
gain that coveted “experience” in their vaca- 
tion days. They want to be useful and help- 
ful. They are ready to learn how and the 
camp is the place where some of their past 
training and experiences can be put to test. 
For such, there may be some hope of assis- 
tant or apprentice counselor positions. Then 
there are the girls who have never been to 
camp, but who have in their little bags of 
good things to offer, many attractive and mar- 
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ketable wares in special talents and aptitudes 
in certain lines. Best of all, they may be 
able to offer well-rounded and well developed 
character and personality. There are the for- 
eign girls who are treasures, but who are 
quite ignorant of the privileges of American 
camps. These are all serious applicants for 
the minor positions in your camps, let us 
suppose. Each has her own peculiar con- 
tribution to offer. It is my hope that you can 
by degrees give us more and more opportunt- 
ties to send such girls to you to take appren- 
tice courses as sub-counselors. I feel free to 
express this hope from other colleges similar 
to ours. I appreciate the fact that the inten- 
sive training courses are open to students and 
that they should be elected. I also know that 
no one camp can afford too large a number 
of the ‘‘green’’ counselors. I am only plead- 
ing for as much of your generosity as possible. 

You are primarily concerned with trained 
and experienced counselors, and I feel sure 
you want me to tell you very frankly what 
they gain or lose in the months which they 
spend in camps. I can speak for only a 
limited number, but the sampling of obser- 
vations may be useful to you. Assuming 
that counselors have the right attitude to- 
wards their work and social responsibilities 
within the camp, what are you doing for 
them to help them to develop into better 
workers and more thoroughly adjusted hu- 
man beings? I have been confronted with 
the hard task of finding where you have 
failed. I have innumerable accounts of your 
success. All the evidence seems to be on your 
side. You cannot all be perfect! Do you 
never make mistakes? I have finally worked 
up a questionnaire, but fortunately it will 
be one which you need never answer and that 
must be a unique experience for you. Here 
are a few of my feeble attempts to confront 
you with a list of searching inquiries into 
your management and judgment: 

Do you give your counselors sufficient 
responsibilities under good guidance? 

Do you make them “‘one of you”’ so that 
they feel the significance of your policies 
and respect them? 

Do you invite their suggestions and dis- 
cuss with them frankly your plans and 
methods? 

Do you treat them with consideration 
and allow them to expand their fast de- 
veloping egos in co-operation with you or 


do you run the risk of their becoming un- 
pleasant influences in your camp because 
of too much self-importance or negation? 

Do you give them a reasonable amount 
of freedom in their schedules and rest 
periods from their duties? 

Do you respect their individuality and 
allow for it? 

Do you bring out their best points now 
as you did when they were campers? 

Do you remember that they are growing 
up and would rather be useful and re- 
sponsible and even moderately important 
than anything else at all? 

Do you hold them to high standards of 
workmanship and achievement? 

Do you see to it that they are by degrees 
educated to your program? 

Do you allow them to try to do in 
Science, especially in Nature Study, that 
which only an expert should attempt? 

Are you helping them to gain in poise 
or making them fearful of failure? 

Are you too exacting and do you give 
them all the little chores to do without 
showing them any of the bigger things 
or the significance of the minor duties? 

Do you focus too much attention on 
faults or limitations at the expense of 
praise for the real contributions the girl 
is making in ways uniquely hers? 

Do you have plenty of opportunities for 
counselors, directors, and campers to meet 
as one family in a simple home-like at- 
mosphere? 

Do you pay your counselors suitably 
when they earn it? If not, is their training 
sufhcient compensation for their labors? 

Do you see to it that your counselors 
have more privacy, better housing, addi- 
tional comforts as they grow away from 
the camp age? 

Do you bring to your camp enough of 
the influence of intellectual and highly 
trained people? 

Do you provide associations with inter- 
esting people of both sexes to make your 
life normal and stimulating for these ma- 
turing young people? 

Do you make it clear to your counselors 
that the children should be taught to ob- 
serve keenly and to formulate their ques- 
tions in Botany, Astronomy, Geology, etc., 
or do you allow them to pass on to young, 
but very scientifically inclined minds, an- 
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swers to inquiries which are at times ridicu- 

lous not to say harmful? 

Are your counselors happier, healthier, 
finer individuals at the end of a summer 
with you? 

Do you allow your camp to become 
regimented, thus making the counselors’ 
schedules uninteresting and burdensome: 

Do you bear in mind that it is an ex- 
ceptional counselor, indeed, who can carry 
the responsibilities for the direction of 
several major activities; that it is wasteful 
of her energy and generally conducive to 
harm to put too many demands upon one 
person? 

Are you generous in helping the coun- 
selors—(and may there be more)—who 
have never been to camps before to learn 
your art of living and generous also in 
bringing out the gifts of their special 
talents and training for the special inspira- 
tion of all your members? 

You need not answer these questions, but 
[ shall mark you confidently as having passed 
with honor. I shall now go on to the state- 
ments which I have gathered from the reports 
from many counselors who have very frankly 
and informally expressed themselves with no 
idea that their words would ever be used 
except as private information for me. I think 
that they are all the more valuable on this 
account, 

I have tabulated without much thought of 
organization, sentences which helped. me 
form my impression of the value of the camp 
experience to our students: 

“TI learned how to deal with younger 
girls—taking them less for granted and 
trying to teach them to ‘find themselves’ 
mentally and physically.” 

‘‘Nature is a very hard subject for a girl 
to teach. She needs Geology, Zoology, as 
well as Botany.” 

“Freedom seemed to breed responsibil- 
ity.” 

“T went to camp thinking that I would 
like to teach school music and I came away 
from camp knowing that I would like that 
for my profession.” 

‘After my summer job, there seems to 
be more purpose in my college work.” 


“A great deal of the gain we can get 
from college depends on the frame of mind 


one is in. I felt that camp experience put 
me in just the right frame of mind. We 
did good work and had fun in doing it.” 

“The summer gave me as thorough a va- 
cation as anyone could wish for; contrast 
to college life, heavy exercise, regular eat- 
ing and sleeping, with each day just enough 
varied to be different, and freedom from 
having to plan ahead all the time; we lived 
from day to day. If a summer of such com- 
plete change does not make a girl fit for 
nine months of college, then nothing will. 
Besides these material gains, there are sev- 
eral rather intangible ones which I value 
immensely. The inspiration one gathers 
from associations with splendid leaders and 
promising girls, the ecstacy of being every 
moment outdoors, and the confidence in 
yourself that nature augments or restores to 
you.” 

“IT enjoyed responsibility and appre- 
ciated it.”’ 

“IT gained pounds of muscle and more 
resistance for a strenuous winter.”’ 

‘The director was a splendid woman so 
that it was more than a pleasure to work 
under her.”’ 

“The experience was the nucleus for a 
knowledge of girl psychology.” 

“We had supervision rather than rules.” 

“T feel incalculably richer in new and 
fascinating experience.”’ 

“I was inclined to believe I would not 
like teaching, but somewhat to my surprise 
I found I enjoyed it immensely.” 

‘I was exceedingly interested in what 
I was doing.” 

“I felt responsibility to others in a new 
way. 

“Too much specialization seemed un- 
desirable for young counselors.” 


“We were allowed absence from camp 
occasionally.” 

‘There were no special rules for coun- 
selors. They were just meant to use their 
common sense.”’ 

‘So my whole summer was learning 
how to work with and through young un- 
formed human beings—the most delicate 
and difficult material to work with that I 
know—-utterly different from mental or 
manual work. It was a summer of learn- 
ing or rather absorbing for you learned 
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only in proportion as you kept your eyes 

and ears open.” 

You who are directing camps are engag- 
ing many counselors at an impressionable age. 
The young counselor is putting a good deal 
of thought into the problem of living and 
your obligations to her are serious. She needs 
to know from the outset that camping 1s 
exacting and, at the same time, enjoyable 
business. In your educational program, the 
young worker cannot be entrusted to do any 
important teaching, in any line, without con- 
siderable knowledge and training. As I plead 
for the inexperienced teacher with school 
principals, let me plead with you to take our 


best students into your camps as apprentices. 
There might be a reasonable demand from 
the colleges each season. You are contribut- 
ing something invaluable to the education of 
college students and I am inclined to think 
that you are in most cases repaid, or that 
you will be. Few counselors turn to you for 
financial gain alone. The lazy or thoughtless 
young person, out for a gay and ill-directed 
holiday, would be, and is, a nuisance to you. 
It is evidently unwise to demand too much or 
too little of your counselors. It is well to pay 
them reasonably in training, money, privi- 
leges, and to see to it that they give you in 
their turn the kind of service, co-operation, 
and enthusiastic loyalty that you value. 


INTELLIGENCE AS A FACTOR IN A CAMP PROGRAM 


CHARLES W. CARSON, Executive Secretary, Monroe Branch Y.M.C.A., Rochester, N. 


Y., CARL 


R. ROGERS, Director Child Study Department, Rochester Society for Prevention of Crueity 
to Children. 


Intelligence as measured by standard tests 
is an ever increasing factor in the treatment 
of the individual by the school, the court, 
business firms, and social agencies. When 
program has been involved, as in a school 
curriculum, for example, it frequently has 
been changed or modified by the results of 
such tests. It was reasonable to expect, there- 
fore, that the factor of intelligence would 
have a bearing on the program of activities 
in a boys’ camp. The staff at Camp Lawrence 
Cory set out during the 1930 camping season 
to secure intelligence classifications for boys 
who were in camp long enough to participate 
fully in the camp program, that is for four 
weeks or longer, and to determine in some 
measure the significance of these findings. 

Camp Lawrencé Cory is a boys’ camp lo- 
cated on Keuka Lake near Penn Yan, New 
York, and is conducted by the Rochester 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It has 
two sections, a junior camp for boys ranging 
in age from nine years and six months to 
eleven years and six months, and a senior 
camp for boys above eleven years and six 
months. No maximum age is set in the senior 
section, but there are practically no campers 
whose age is above sixteen years and six 
months. 

With the limitations of time and staff it 
was essential to use group tests which could 
be administered with relative ease. After 


some investigation the following tests were 
selected: for boys in grammar school (grades 
up to 7), the National Intelligence Tests ; for 
boys in junior high school (grades 7-8-9), 
the Otis Self Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate Examination; for boys 
in senior high school (grades 10-11-12), the 
Otis Self Administering Tests of Mental Abil- 
ity, Higher Examination. 

From the scores on these tests the follow- 
ing data was compiled for each camper: 
mental age, intelligence quotient, and classi- 
fication (very superior, superior, etc.). Two 
hundred and eight boys were tested. For 
purposes of comparison with a normal popu- 
lation the total number tested was used; for 
analysis of activities a sampling of fifty-five 
campers was taken. This sampling appeared 
adequate because a distribution of classifica- 
tions for the fifty-five was practically identical 
with the distribution of the total number. 

The first significant finding was the general 
intelligence level of the campers. The group 
tested decidely above the norms for ordinary 
school groups. The score of each boy was 
compared with general scores for boys of 
his age. If his score fell in the highest 3% 
for his age, he was classified as very superior, 
or given an A rating. If his score fell in the 
next 9% he was rated B, or superior, etc. 
This classification by percentiles made pos- 
sible a close and accurate comparison between 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE 
208 Cory Campers Compared with a Normal 
Population 
fee rr Seer Teer 

Normal Population 
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the campers and a normal population. De- 
tailed results are shown in the accompanying 
graph. It will be seen that the campers have 
more than three times the normal proportion 
of very superior and superior boys. 77% of 
the campers possess high average intelligence 
or better. Only 23% possess average or less 
than average intelligence, whereas in a nor- 
mal group this section would contain 65%, 
the bulk of the population. 

The method of finding mental ages and 
intelligence quotients from group test scores 
is Open to some criticisms which cannot be 
made against the percentile method. It is of 
interest, however, to know that although the 
median chronological age of the group is 12 
years, 1 month, the median mental age is 
13 years, 9 months, and the median I. Q. is 
113.8. These facts only serve to emphasize 
the general superiority of the camp group. 

In order to find what influence intelligence 
had on activities in a boys’ camp, a detailed 


study was made of the 55 four-week campers 
for whom we had complete records. The 
counselors had rated each boy when he left 
camp as to his interest and skill in each of the 
projects he had undertaken. The counselors 
had also written down comments on the boy’s 
major achievements while in camp. This 
material formed the basis of the activity study. 
For purposes of comparison the campers were 
divided into three groups. The A and B men- 
talities were called the “Very Bright” group. 
The C++ mentalities formed the “High 
Average” group. Those who rated C, C—, 
D, and D— were called the “Dull” group, 
though they were dull only by comparison 
with the camp average. The average age was 
11-7, 12-0, and 11-2, respectively. 

There were several results of this compari- 
son which proved of interest. In the first 
place, dull boys took up fewer projects in 
camp than the others. Very bright boys aver- 
aged 5.6 projects apiece, high average boys 
5.9 apiece, dull boys only 4.7. Evidently the 
bright boys are able-to enter into a somewhat 
greater number of activities with an equal 
degree of success, since there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the average degrees 
of skill shown on all projects. Intelligence is 
probably not the only factor to be considered 
in this connection, however, as type of per- 
sonality, i.e., aggressive or recessive, has a 
bearing on participation in activities. 

It was found that bright boys engage more 
frequently than dull boys in baseball, boat- 
ing, swimming, tennis, track, volleyball, and 
ping-pong; also in leather work, photog- 
raphy, and printing. Dull boys. engage more 
frequently than bright boys in archery and 
basketry. A word might be said as to the 
nature of some of these projects. Photography 
generally consisted of making a pinhole cam- 
era, taking and developing pictures, and other 
similar experiments. Printing dealt with 
linoleum block cutting and composition, as 
well as type setting. In archery the major 
share of the time was spent in making bows 
and arrows, rather than in the use of these 
implements. If one might generalize from 
these facts, it would seem that bright boys 
go in strongly for athletics and the more 
technical projects, such as photography; dull 
boys tend toward hand work. 

Caution is necessary, however, in interpret- 
ing these results. Much depends on the 
“slant” given by the particular instructor. In 
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this regard, nature study is of interest. It was 
found that in the junior camp, where nature 
study consisted primarily of nature hikes, 
identification of nature objects, etc., it at- 
tracted dull boys more strongly than the 
bright boys. In the senior camp where much 
more intensive and technical study was given 
to this activity, bright boys predominated 
strongly, and kept up their interest for sev- 
eral wecks. 

There was little observable difference in 
skill in the various projects between the three 
groups of boys. Counselors rated the bright 
boys as excelling in baseball, basketry, and 
tennis. Dull boys were rated as excelling in 
archery, but when the instructor’s ratings 
were examined, it was found that they con- 
tradicted the counselor's opinions, and 
showed that bright boys had made better 
progress than the dull boys. 


In order to rule out any extraneous factors, 
a study was made of the activities engaged in 
by boys of different ages. This showed that 
older boys tended to engage in more projects 
than younger boys, but indicated no signifi- 
cant age differences in the type of activity 
selected. 

The most outstanding item of this activity 
study is the light it throws on camp sports. 
Bright boys show a greater tendency to join in 
every type of athletics than dull boys. This is 
difficult to explain. It does not seem to be due 
to any social or cultural factors, as far as could 
be observed in the camp situation. It is not 
likely that it is a chance result, since it showed 
up so consistently in every kind of sport. It 
is further verified by the fact that in the coun- 
selor’s comments about the boys, athletic ex- 
cellence is mentioned in six cases in the very 
bright group, in three cases in the high aver- 
age group, but not ence in the dull group. 


A further study was made to determine the 
relationship between intelligence and be- 
havior difficulties. Counselors were asked to 
jot down the names of those boys whom they 
regarded as their most serious behavior and 
personality problems. Out of the 208 boys 
tested, 24 were thus selected. Of these, 8 
were very bright, 8 high average, and 8 dull. 
Since the dull group represents only 23° 
of the total number tested, it is of interest 
that 33% of the problem boys come from 
this classification. Although the numbers 
are too small to permit of generalization, evi- 
dently the dull group produces more than its 


share of problem cases. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that “‘razzing’’ by the other boys con- 
stitutes part of the problem in 3 of the 8 
dull cases. This problem occurs only once 
with the other 16 boys. It is evidently true 
that the boy with less ability is apt to be 
“razzed” by his comrades. In the entire group 
homesickness occurred only among the 
brighter groups, but temper tantrums, sulki- 
ness, social maladjustment, enuresis, and the 
like, showed no relationship to intelligence. 
This, of course, is to be expected, since such 
problems grow primarily out of family situa- 
tions rather than from any lack of capacity. 

One case might be cited as an example of 
the way in which the intelligence factor in- 
fluences behavior. Henry is a lean, gangling, 
15-year-old boy, dull and unattractive in ap- 
pearance. He is the son of a very intelligent 
professional man, and has been reared in a 
cultured home. Both his father and mother 
are much interested in church work and relig- 
ious influences have been strong. In school 
Henry had been recognized as a slow boy, 
and placed in a special class. It so happened 
that he was one of the brightest of the special 
class, and received considerable praise from 
his teacher for his work. He was not regarded 
as a serious behavior problem. 

When Henry came to camp, however, it 
was only a few days before he was one of 
the best known boys on the grounds. His 
name became a byword for describing any 
stupidity. His counselor, at the end of a 
week, rated him as markedly deficient in 
courtesy, self-control, helpfulness and con- 
sideration for others, ability to mix with other 
boys, modesty, tidiness, and leadership ability. 
He was one of the outstanding misfits in 
camp. The other boys continually made him 
the butt of their jokes, in spite of the efforts 
of the staff. At one time they had persuaded 
him that he was to be the pitcher on the camp 
team, and it was necessary to disillusion 
Henry when he wanted to call his family on 
long distance telephone to have them attend 
the game. As he became somewhat accus- 
tomed to this form of teasing Henry fre- 
quently responded by seeming even more 
eullible than he really was. He seemed to 
enjoy the attention which he obtained by 
being “the goat’. To the end, however. he 
was infuriated when the bovs called him 
names. Such epithets as “pio face’, “pig 
eye”, and ‘“‘dishrag’”’, never failed to arouse 
uncontrollable anger. Frequently, he would 
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attempt to turn the tables by viciously teasing 
his tormentors. 

Although he remained eight weeks in camp, 
Henry undertook few projects. He attempted 
mostly the handicraft types of work such as 
archery, leatherwork, and making a model 
airplane. He did not excel in any of these 
but did sufficiently good work to obtain some 
satisfaction. 

A psychological examination given at camp 
(in this case an individual Stanford Binet) 
showed Henry to have a mental age of eleven 
years, an I. Q. of 74. He was a rather verbal- 
istic type of borderline boy, and impressed 
the examiner as being docile and suggestible. 
He admitted that he was unhappy because of 
the teasing of the other boys, but liked the 
camp activities. He showed very little insight 
into the whole situation. His ambition to be 
a missionary to Africa indicates how badly he 
misjudged his own abilities. Henry is an 
excellent picture of a docile low-grade boy 
who gets along splendidly when he is com- 
peting with boys of his own mental level. 
The camp environment, however, was so 
superior that he was goaded into “problem” 
tendencies by his own lack of ability to com- 
pete on a normal basis. 

In concluding this study of the intelligence 
factor in a camp program, it might be well 
to indicate some of the questions that it raises 
-——for it unearths more problems than it 
settles. 

If even moderately priced camps, such as 
Cory, attract almost exclusively boys of supert- 
or mentality, evidently from better than aver- 
age homes, what is being done for less fortu- 
nate boys? It is the youngster from the under- 
privileged home, the boy whose playground 
is the street, who would profit most from a 
camp experience. Instead of coming close 
to delinquency, he might be learning con- 
structive interests. But our study would in- 
dicate that camp serves only a limited number 
of such boys. It also shows that if the under- 
privileged boy were of low intelligence, he 
would be quite out of place in such a camp, 
even if sent by some benevolent agency. He 
could not fit into the intellectual and cul- 
tural level of the campers. 

Another item stressed by our findings 1s 
the need of a very wide variety of activities, 
and wide variety of opportunity within each 
activity. Camp Cory serves boys from 914 
to 1614 years of age. This is in itself a wide 


range, but the range in mental age is from 
7VY, to 2014 years. There must be activities, 
then, suited to the very small boy, and the 
young adult, as well as every stage in be- 
tween. The unfairness and absurdity of 
standardized requirements for camp degrees 
and honors is well illustrated by the tremen- 
dous range in ability. Almost any set test 
would be entirely too easy for some of the 
campers, and quite impossible for others. 


A third conclusion which might be drawn 
from these findings is the need of sympathetic 
and understanding treatment of the boy whose 
problems are caused in whole or in part by 
lack of capacity. Camp discipline, the hold- 
ing out of rewards for achievement, the scorn 
of the tent group, will all have a bad effect 
upon such boys unless their underlying prob- 
lem is intelligently tealized. The aim should 
be to fit them into simple activities in which 
they can succeed, to guide them into associa- 
tion with other boys of their own mental 
level, and to discourage as far as possible 
“razzing’” by the group. If these things can 
be accomplished, even the very dull boy can 
have a happy and satisfying time at camp, 
without deepening his sense of inferiority. 


Judging from this one experience, the use 
of mental tests is a decided help in planning 
and administering a camp program. In the 
first place it emphasizes the individual point 
of view. It is almost impossible to treat 
boys en masse, when the tremendous dif- 
ferences in their abilities are recognized. Fur- 
thermore, the success of the camp is deter- 
mined not by the number of activities of the 
total enrollment, but by its effect on the ad- 
justments of individual boys. In the second 
place, a knowledge of intelligence can be of 
help in planning the camp activities. In- 
structors and counselors can adjust their work 
more accurately to the level of the group, and 
individual boys can be guided into those ac- 
tivities for which they are most suited. In the 
third place, a mental test will catch those few 
boys whose mental disability is such as to 
genuinely unfit them for adjustment in a 
camp experience. In the fourth place, by 
grouping boys of approximately the same 
mental level together, behavior difficulties, 
particularly ‘‘razzing,’’ can be eliminated or 
at least reduced. 
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WOMEN COUNSELORS IN A BOYS’ CAMP—A NEW 
EXPERIMENT 


JULIAN P. HARGROVE, Director Hastings Lake Camps 


For the past several years the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Chicago has been 
confronted with the ever-increasing requests 
for taking younger boys to their camps. Al- 
though the minimum age for registering 
campers at the Hastings Lake Camps was 
ten years, up to the 1930 season, younger 
boys were always counted among those en- 
rolled. From our experience in working with 
boys in camp under the age of ten years, we 
came to the conclusion that women coun- 
selors would prove much more efficient and 
would give better care to the younger boy 
than did the men counselors who were on 
our staff. We therefore decided to register 
boys between the ages of seven and ten years 
and employ women counselors to supervise 
them. 

The Hastings Lake Camps now have three 
complete units on one lake, one of these 
being set up so as to accommodate the younger 
boys who were called “the Juniors”. We then 
decided to employ women to supervise these 
groups. We arranged our cabins in groups 
of three, the center cabin being the living 
quarters of the woman counselor, with the 
cabin on either side accommodating eight 
to ten campers each. Each group of sixteen 
or twenty campers was known as an Indian 
tribe, the woman counselor being called the 
tribe mother. 

In our Junior Camp we had five such 
groups. The five women counselors ranged 
in age from thirty to fifty-five years. The 
reason we selected more of the older women 
was because we felt they would be more 
careful in their attention to the campers and 
in the caring for the health and comforts of 
each individual boy. Two of the women were 
mothers of boys, one was a maiden lady with 
considerable experience and training in child 
psychology, one was a dormitory matron in 
a boys’ school, and the youngest woman was 
a school teacher. Also, one of the women, 
in addition to being a mother of boys, was 
a practical nurse. 

Considerable time was given to the selec- 
tion of these women, not that we believed 
the older woman would make the best coun- 
selor for this age of boy, but knowing that 
this was rather a rash experiment we wanted 


to be certain that we were making no mistake 
in assuming the responsibility we owed the 
parents and the boys who made up the per- 
sonnel of this Junior camp. No specific train- 
ing was given these women; their duties were 
explained to them quite in detail before any 
of them accepted the job. Their duties con- 
sisted of supervising all care experiences of 
a boy while in camp, supervision being given 
from the time the boys were awakened—the 
women counselors made an inspection of 
every boy as he returned to his cabin from 
the morning bath (aquatic and physical ac- 
tivities being supervised by a male staff). 
The tribe mothers supervised the making of 
beds and encouraged the boys to pick up 
their personal belongings and to clean their 
cabins. At meal times the tribe mothers 
not only dished out the food on each boy’s 
plate but encouraged these little chaps to eat 
some of everything that was served (menus 
were made up particularly to suit the appetites 
of this age of boy). Considerable attention 
was given to individual boys, encouraging 
them to eat and correcting poor table man- 
ners. Following the noon meal, the tribe 
mothers supervised an hour and a half rest 
period, sometimes encouraging the boys to 
lie down on their cots, or escorting them with 
their blankets or pads to a shady spot and 
reading a story to them. 

The aquatic period in the morning and the 
mass game period in the afternoon were su- 
vised by the male staff. The tribe mothers 
assisted in the social programs from 7:00 to 
8:30 p.m. which were held in the lodge. 
The Juniors retired at 8:30 p.m., the women 
counselors supervising the two cabins and 
encouraging the boys to go to sleep promptly. 
From this time on the tribe mothers assumed 
close supervision and saw that all their boys 
were properly covered, and many times dur- 
ing the night went to the assistance of a little 
chap who was either ill or needed attention. 

We feel that our experiment was so suc- 
cessful and the satisfaction expressed by 
parents was so encouraging that we have done 
considerable thinking on both personnel 
and program content for this group. We 
believe, however, that a younger woman, pref- 
erably a teacher who has had experience 
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either in kindergarten, playground, or com- 
munity work, will be more suited, for we 
felt that the older women were not sufhciently 
trained or experienced to create entertainment 
for the Juniors when they were not par- 
ticipating in an aquatic or games program. 
We also feel that the women should be able 
to carry on interest groups—handicraft, 
nature study, etc.—for often this past summer 
the Juniors were at a loss, and the women 
counselors even more so, to know what to 
do during the free hours. 

We were assured, however, that the women 
gave the Juniors considerably more and better 
care than the older boy or men counselors 
ever did or could do. The Juniors’ habits were 
improved—the care of their clothes, their per- 
sonal cleanliness, and their health habits 
seemed to improve more under the women 
than under the older boy or man counselor. 

In addition to the five tribe mothers we 
had another woman who supervised the din- 
ing room and encouraged finicky eaters to 
eat vegetables and the like, and also con- 
ducted the harmonica clubs and directed some 
of the singing. We often referred to her as 
the alternate tribe mother, for frequently dur- 
ing the summer some of the older counselors 
were giving way under the strain and by 
granting them an afternoon leave we were 


able to give the Juniors the supervision neces- 
sary and still allow the regular tribe mother a 
rest period. We also had a trained nurse and 
a younger physician on our staff, both of 
whom gave much of their time to the 
Juniors. | 

We have also come to the conclusion that 
sixteen to twenty boys for any one woman 
counselor is too many, although we did have 
an older boy assigned to each group as a big 
brother who assisted in cabin clean-up, acted 
as guide on hikes, and helped supervise the 
aquatic and athletic program for the group to 
which he was assigned, but even with this 
assistance it was too big a responsibility for 
any one woman. We therefore are building 
up our 1931 Junior unit personnel to include 
one woman counselor for every ten campers. 
The cabin arrangement will be the same— 
two women living in the center cabin, one 
being assigned to supervise each cabin, retain- 
ing, however, the tribe names. 

The endorsement given this experiment by 
the parents alone assures us that we are on 
the right track in supervising of younger and 
smaller boys. Of the 1557 camper periods, 
330 periods were for boys between the ages 
of seven and ten, which proves that there is 
a large demand in the field of camping for 
this age of boy. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS OF MEETING MORAL PROBLEMS 
IN SUMMER CAMPS 


CLARENCE E, ALLEN, Brookline, Mass. 
Headmaster of The Rivers School, Director of Camp Chewonki 


Note.—The New England Section this win- 
ter is studying practical ways of applying 
modern educational methods to the solving 
of camp problems. At a meeting of the 
section held in Boston, November 15, 
1930, the first of these studies was pre- 
sented. The content was so helpful that 
a copy of the material was requested of the 
chairman, Clarence E. Allen, a digest of 
which is here given with the hope that our 
readers may find “a way out” of similar 
situations. 

Perhaps some of you are acquainted with 
President Hamilton Holt’s G. P. book. When- 
ever President Holt wants a new professor, 
he refers to the G. P. book. Anyone in the 
pages of this book is a qualified person to 
teach at Rollins College because he has met 


the first great requirement of all great 
teachers—the possession of a golden per- 
sonality. In meeting problems of a moral 
nature that arise in camp we mostly recognize 
that the educational approach to their solu- 
tion is not by means of any theories. When 
the incident happens there isn’t time to turn 
back in the book and see how to meet it. 
If it is met successfully, if the child is brought 
to a right-about-face so that lasting benefits 
result, the miracle is usually worked through 
the influence of some Golden Personality. In 
our own school and college experience and in 
the experience of those of us who were boys 
or girls in camp ourselves it is easily recog- 
nized that what reforms were wrought in our 
own character and in our own moral outlook 
came through the influence of one, or two, 
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or three great personalities who rubbed el- 
bows with us in those formative days. In 
what takes place at this meeting either 
through what I say or through citation of 
cases brought here for your consideration or 
through the points of view we may exchange, 
it will be growingly apparent that personality, 
a shining example otf counselor or director, 
all of which fundamentally is a matter of the 
application of common sense, that and that 
alone is the effective application of education 
to our problem. 


The committee has attempted to collect 
data from which some conclusions might be 
drawn respecting the nature, frequency, and 
intensity of moral problems that arise in 
camp, together with the nature of the treat- 
ment and indications as to the permanency 
of the cure. Much helpful material has come 
to light. I believe we have enough to feel 
that a beginning has been made in studying 
this problem from the case angle. Before 
considering these specific cases, may I gen- 
eralize a little bit regarding the whole matter? 


It develops that our camps are pretty much 
alike. Acute moral problems are relatively 
infrequent. Camp directors seem to have wise 
insight into the ways of boys and girls and 
they seem to have up-to-date knowledge of 
how to meet these problems. I would like 
to spend some of our time in discussing the 
new trend of thought, or philosophy if you 
will, which seems to be followed by most of 
the directors in meeting these problems. 


First of all, may I point out that there has 
been a change in the reasons which prompt 
parents to send children to camp. The funda- 
mental motive in the past has been obviously 
to supplement a child’s winter education and 
to build definitely for physical health. I be- 
lieve there is now a new motive which 
prompts parents to send their children to 
camp in the expectation that certain prob- 
lems, already recognized and developed, can 
be solved through camp training and experi- 
ence. In a good many cases it is very likely 
these problems existed in former generations 
of campers. However, we have become so 
psychologically conscious that the problems 
are now recognized as problems so that a 
certain suggestion of abnormality descends 
upon the child. The parents then approach 
the camp with a definite problem—they ap- 
proach the camp hopefully with this problem 
and they have been led to believe that some- 


thing in the camp technique and opportunity 
will offer a solution. While many of these 
problems are in some sense the creation of 
an over-anxious mother, yet many of them are 
real enough to challenge us and to give us a 
very definite opportunity. Relatively few of 
these problems are, of course, moral prob- 
lems if we are to understand by the term 
“moral problems” serious perversions, vicious 
habits, or abnormalities. No camp director 
knowingly would let his camp become a 
psychological laboratory for the solution of 
such problems. No camp director, on the 


other hand, can avoid a certain number of - 


such cases every summer. Being faced, then, 
with this practical problem, how should we 
fortify ourselves to meet it and what philos- 
ophy should we frame on which to base our 
actions. 

It is obvious from the cases under con- 
sideration that the attitude of most camp 
directors is to treat moral problems as isolated 
instances in the life of the camper, as symp- 
toms which must be interpreted in terms of 
the child’s past experience. Even where of- 
fences have been committed more than once 
during a given summer the most enlightened 
point of view is still to consider such instances 
as relatively isolated. The majority of the 
camp directors who have made reports clearly 
try to look behind the symptom and discover 
whether in the case of stealing, for example, 
it is not a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself. As one director emphasized 
over and over again in his remarks, he sought 
always to get at the cause for the action. 
We are conscious that a great many of the 
problems that we meet have their origins in 
mother fixations, in attempts to compensate 
for shortcomings in the child’s real or dream 
life, or they may frequently be the result of 
suppressions or dominations within the 
family circle or the camp group. Resentment 
against authority, lack of experience in ad- 
justing to the group, and similar causes are 
usually back of the scenes if one has the 
vision and means to use a mental microscope 
and find them. 

Our point of view, then, should be to look 
for causes and to treat the actual happenings 
as symptoms. Oftentimes the search for 
causes must lead one back of the starting 
point of the camp contact. Here is where 
much thought and much work remains to be 
done. How difficult it is to get parents to 
give us any adequate picture of the child’s 
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past! A parent will state a problem some- 
uumes quite frankly but frequently lack of ex- 
perience and training on the parent's part 
makes it impossible to complete the picture 
and to analyze the contributing causes. We 
have all met problems in camp of which we 
did not have previous knowledge, but which 
parents in later conference have proved to 
pe fully conscious of. This situation often 
results from the point of view of the parent 
who does not want to handicap the boy by 
telling the camp director his shortcomings. 
Utten the hope that the new environment will 
cause former faults to fade out of the picture 
prevents a parent from making much of such 
troubles. It is the opinion of experts that in 
order to do anything like an adequate piece 
of work with a child, a full understanding of 
home environment and of all the forces that 
have been operating to form the child's 
habits must be in the possession of the camp 
director. 

It is always a cause of astonishment to me 
that so much can be accomplished in effec- 
tively helping children with problems of the 
moral type such as we are investigating to- 
day. All of the psychiatrists agree that habits 
which have been a long time in becoming 
sct must need also a long time to be changed. 
In spite of this we all have experienced the 
miracles that do happen; we have all been 
inwardly lifted to the skies and have privately 
rejoiced at the success that has come to us. 
We have also been coldly dashed to earth two 
or three months later when we follow up our 
cases to find the boy, in his parents’ opinion, 
very little improved or even equally as bad 
as when he left home! It does little good 
to tell parents what you so often know to be 
the case, that home surroundings and old 
habits, successful subterfuge, and insistent 
whinings have broken down the family morale 
and the child is again the supreme dominat- 
ing factor in the picture. He faces all the ab- 
nomality of the setting which previously 
induced the habit, whereas the camp perspec- 
tive and proportion have successfully put the 
boy in proper scale with his environment and 
his peers. 

It is of little use to tell the parent that the 
time has been all too short. This fact and 
the previous one just mentioned are two prac- 
tical issues which we all must meet. Parents 
must be brought to understand that camp is 
only one of the factors in curing a situation 
and that months and years are sometimes 


necessary to make lasting improvement. If 
we, as camp directors, recognize these prin- 
ciples and are content to work diligently dur- 
ing our short eight weeks to offset the ad- 
verse influence of other environments, we 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
work is successful. 

The principal problems as they occurred 
on the reports returned are: first, stealing; 
second, lying, stubbornness, profanity, moral 
perversions, and after that a good many sepa- 
rate instances including indecent stories, cases 
of ‘‘boy-crazy” girls, smoking (if that is any 
longer considered a moral problem). 

It is probably applicable to the matter of 
smoking no more than to that of lying, steal- 
ing, profanity, or the other moral lapses of 
our campers that the real immorality is not 
in these acts themselves, but in the breach of 
trust, the failure to accept the code of the 
camp, that the moral lapse really occurs. 

The treatment for stealing varied a good 
deal, but the majority seemed to follow some 
program of public apology and return of the 
stolen articles. 

It is perhaps of great significance for us as 
directors to know that in college to-day one 
of the commonest problems the deans have 
to meet is that of stealing. It would seem 
from our returns that this problem begins 
young in life, altho’ most of our children 
come from homes of fine background, as do 
the majority of college students, yet indif- 
ference to property rights is prevalent. 

In almost every type of moral lapse, I find 
that camp directors frequently make use of 
older children in the camp to present the 
point of view to the offender. This seems to 
be quite a general practice. It is open to some 
criticism which I hope the discussion will 
bring out. In a few instances boys or girls 
were summarily dismissed from camp. Many 
camp directors made serious efforts to modify 
a child’s habits and kept the child at the camp 
but at the end of the summer definitely con- 
cluded not to accept the same child in the 
future. Such an attitude leads me to wonder 
whether it is desirable for camp directors, 
accepting children who have previously been 
in camp, to inquire more closely as to the 
former experiences. If there had been any 
moral issues at stake, such inquiry would put 
the new director in a position to actually help 
the child or, if he saw fit, to avoid the prob- 
lem. 

Nowhere in this discussion has the point 
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been raised respecting moral problems that 
rise in connection with the camp staff. Per- 
haps we can profitably consider this side of 
the problem. 

If it is true that the greatest service a 
counselor can render is on the score of ex- 
ample, it is of course peculiarly incumbent 
upon counsclors to live up to the highest code 
ot moral conduct. As a result of inquiry, it 
develops than on the average once’ in eight 
or ten years a camp director has to face some 
type of moral issue with a member of the 
staff. A breach of honor in such matters as 
violation of smoking agreement, where camps 
require that, a failure to recognize that the 
counselor's first loyalty is to his director, the 
conflict between the code which binds coun- 
selor to counselor in opposition to the ties of 
counselor to director—problems of this type 
are perhaps the only vital ones that the staff 
present. It has been suggested that the coun- 
selors’ code of loyalty within their own group 
is a strong moral force and should be re- 
spected. Perhaps the best interests of the camp 
can be served if the staff is organized to 
exercise self-discipline amongst its own num- 
bers. In such a plan the shortcomings of 
counselors can be freely discussed amongst 
themselves and corrections brought about 
without the knowledge of the director. 

In the course of my inquiries I made con- 
tact with several psychiatrists who have made 
names for themselves in their respective fields. 
One of them definitely told me that she was 
quite sure nobody knows very much about 
this whole matter. Another said that there 
is little gained by study of particular tech- 
niques until we all have accepted the view- 
point of the new trend of thought in the 
matter. This I have tried to present to you 
in a brief form already. I believe the most 
benefit to us can céme from a discussion of 
problems that are in our own minds, in con- 
nection wtih this broad question. I, therefore, 
suggest that the meeting be open to questions 
and if things lag a little, I will read some of 
the cases and treatment as presented in the 
questionnaires returned. 

CASE STUDIES. A questionnaire was 
sent to the members of the Section, asking 
that they co-operate with the committee by 
submitting three or more definite cases in- 
volving moral lapses, that have come under 
their own observation during the camping 
season. From the large number of replies the 
following have been selected. 


Case 1. Statement of the case. Boy stole 
$35.00 from father before he came to camp. 
He was bothered, came to the director for 
advice. 

Treatment. We sat down and talked it 
over. He wrote his father and I gave him a 
job to earn money, which he paid back. The 
job was scrubbing toilet floors daily for the 
season. It helped make a man of him. 

Case 2. Statement of the case. Smoking by 
counselor when off duty. He had signed con- 
tract to refrain from use of tobacco “while 
connected with the camp’. Question: “was 
he connected with camp when on day off.” 

Treatment. We talked matter over. He 
decided it better for all concerned that he 
give up idea of smoking on off day and did so. 

Case 3. Statement of case. A boy, 10 years 
of age, was the son of some very wealthy 
people, and had grandparents also very 
wealthy and who were most indulgent in his 
slightest whims. In camp, this boy stole any- 
thing that attracted him; and if apprehended 
upon postive grounds of proof, would delib- 
erately deny all knowledge. After punish- 
ment, within a few days, he would invariably 
resume operations. The articles were always 
petty things such as knives, an axe, camera, 
etc. This resulted in the entire camp taking 
a decided dislike to him; except for this, there 
was no other form of viciousness. 

Treatment. Public apology, at Council 
Fire, to owners of stolen goods, while hand- 
ing back the latter to the owners; also, talk 
by Director, followed by two-hour segrega- 
tion on rock, off shore, directly in front of 
camp—for meditation. Result: petty theft 
practically ceased; reinstatement among fel- 
low campers. 

Case 4. Statement of case. A certain 13- 
year old boy had a propensity for incurring 
the dislike of all his comrades, for bullying 
small boys, and for disobedience and lying. 
At home he had a father who might be termed 
a prince among men, absolutely fair and just 
—and a mother who was attractive, cul- 
tured, yet unequal to the handling of this 
boy. Several responsible boys had cautioned 
the boy about his behavior, to be met only 
with threat and the usual fresh rejoinder. 

Treatment. The treatment of this case was 
so effective, and so impressive, that it ts 
rather outstanding and shows what some boys 
can accomplish in this line: 

In our camp is the Secret Senior Seven who 
perform minor camper discipline in the subtle, 
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friendly way that has brought some truly re- 
markable results. The Director is a member, 
and although he makes an occasional sugges- 
tion, and knows the whole plan before it is 
ever put into action—he never openly par- 
ticipates. Very few campers know who the 
seven boys are; yet they are aware of the 
“SSS” since it manifests itself always as the 
boys’ influence for improving camp condi- 
ti0Ns. 

As to this case, the ‘SSS’ came to the 
Director stating that they had warned this 
boy several times that he was not conforming 
to camp standards of sportsmanship and be- 
havior, but each time they had been jeered 
and repulsed. Something had to be done, 
they stated, and they were ready with a plan. 
The Director listened, approved, and advised 
them to proceed with the understanding that 
everything was to be carried out exactly as it 
had been planned and presented to him. 
There were to be no deviations. 

After taps that night, four boys took the 
boy (whom I shall term Smith), out of his 
bed, blindfolded him, and laid him in a 
canoe. At this juncture, on the advice of the 
Director, half the Counselor staff were 
within earshot, unknown to the boys. The 
boys got into the canoe and paddled out a 
short distance from shore, followed by two 
other canoes with several Counselors who 
kept out of sight but who were near enough 
to interfere should the situation require it; 
other men on shore were also at hand but 
silent. None of the men had been apprised 
by the Director as to what would ensue; they 
were merely informed that something would 
happen, and their presence was requested. 

Then began one of the finest boy lectures 
that, the Counselors reported, they had ever 
heard. Each of the four “SSS” members in 
turn delivered a prepared talk to Smith, 
definitely naming his shortcomings and 
referring to specific incidents in which he had 
participated. There was not a moment's 
pause nor the slightest hesitancy; and the 
whole lecture ran smoothly for about twenty 
minutes. Then the boys asked Smith if he 
had anything to say for himself in defence 
of his actions. Smith warbled one or two 
weak excuses that were too obviously make- 
shift. Smith was ordered to stand, and after 
his blindfold was to be taken off, to jump 
into the lake, swim ashore, and go quietly 
to bed and think things over. He did. 

In the course of the boys’ talk to Smith, 


they had mentioned such things as his fine 
father, his future happiness and responsibility 
to friends and associates, what he was getting 
out of life, popularity, and his duty to the 
camp and his self-respect. Mind you, this 
whole lecture was prepared by 15-year old 
campers! 

This incident was reported in detail to 
the Director by the boys who participated, 
and by the Counselors who overheard the 
whole thing. The reports were identical. 
The men stated surprise that young boys 
could be so fair, and could have so fine a 
perception of social values as revealed in the 
four lectures. And the Director rejoiced that 
his camp had helped produce such fine speci- 
mens of boyhood. 

Smith became a better camper. There was 
no further complaint about him for the re- 
mainder of the season; and on several occa- 
sions, he volunteered to do some very hard 
work in the interest of the camp project. 

Case 5. Statement of the case. Girl, out 
of adjustment, lonely, borrowed without ask- 
ing permission anything she happened to 
want from other girls. A problem in her 
cabin as the other girls disliked her. Rather 
impudent. 

Treatment. Wrote her guardian frankly. 
He wrote her. I talked with her and moved 
her into a cabin with the oldest girls in camp, 
one of whom I asked to do special missionary 
work (this one was a camper of seven years 
with us). Most interesting change for better. 

Case 6. Statement of the case. Girl, very 
precocious and sophisticated. A_ potential 
smoker and bad influence. Mother died when 
she was four years old. Father a very busy 
man and she had been under housekeeper’s 
and sent to schools. The girl quite boy crazy. 

Treatment. Wrote her father frankly and 
asked for a personal talk with him. Talked 
frankly with her showing her that while we 
were tolerant and glad to help that she must 
meet our standards. Had a good response. 
Asked the other two men (married and of 
several summers with us), in camp to help 
as she responded much better to the male. 
We weathered the summer happily but she 
cannot return. 

Case 7. Statement of the case. Girl, ex- 
tremely temperamental and insubordinate. A 
very clever musician, and a camper who prob- 
ably loved camp as much as any girl we have 
ever had. A constant subject for discussion 
at Counselors’ meetings. 
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SEEN THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S EYES 


Merrie Christmas to AIl. 


BROADCAST Christmas Cheer 
to your Campers and Counselors. 


COUNSELORS are human, 
we all make mistakes. 
STONE'S experiment described 
on page 4, is a project worth 
duplicating in other schools, 
colleges and educational insti- 
tutions. 


YES! Women Counselors often under- 
stand young boys better than do 
counselors of the male persuasion. 
Read Hargrove’s article on page 12. 


DIRECTORS, see yourselves through the 
eyes of Counselors by reading Miss 
Thornburg’s keen analysis on page 5. 

DISCIPLINE has a moral value. The New 
England Section spent a profitable 
session studying cases of discipline, at 
their last meeting. The report will be 
found on page 13. 


1200 EXPERTS assembled at the call of 
President Hoover in Washington, on 
November 19-22, to consider the 
Welfare of American Children. On 
page 22 is printed a digest of this 
significant gathering. 


REMEMBER the dates of the National 
meeting of the C. D. A. March 
5, 6, 7, 8, 1931. Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


CAMP REUNIONS are the vogue in 
December. Why not give your 
campers and counselors an oppor- 
tunity of arranging the details of the 
reunion. Why not! 


READ the Carson and Roger article on 
page 8. The intelligence of 208 
boys was measured and the findings 
are of special interest to counselors 
as well as directors. 


JANUARY number of CAMPING will 
feature the subject of “Relating 
Parents to the Camp’. Order extra 
copies to send to the parents and 
prospective campers. 
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Treatment. Permitted her to take the 
Counselors’ Training Course, subject to good 
behavior. Placed greater responsibility on 
her in the music work. (She had been with 
us several summers.) Talked the problem 
over with her frankly so that she was well 
aware of the need for co-operation. I found 
a most remarkable response which quite 
solved the problem. 

Case 8. Statement of the case. A number 
of years ago a camper was found to have 
indulged in “smutty” stories. 

Treatment. The boy was to have been ex- 
pelled, but upon the father’s whole-hearted 
endorsement of the camp, although he had 
never met me, and his giving me an abso- 
lutely free hand in dealing with the boy, I 
submitted the whole matter to the boys’ sec- 
tion mates, saying that he would have to 
leave unless they would take him in hand. 
I then withdrew. They did take him in hand 
and he made a fine record. 

I have found the practice of writing a letter 
to the boy’s father, telling him just what had 
occurred and just what sort of record the boy 


was piling up an effective device. I have 
then called the boy in, have talked with him 
and shown him the letter. Naturally, he is 
extremely loath to have the letter go out. I 
have then filed it, with the understanding 
that it will go if there is any further trouble. 
Although I was always fully prepared to 
send the letter and was not ‘bluffing’, I have 
not had to do so. 

I think our practice of requiring the boy’s 
section master to keep a loose-leaf record of 
the boy’s daily life, including relations with 
others, record on trips and in camp activities, 
personal traits, etc., has been our most ef- 
fective method of dealing with character 
problems. This record was reviewed by me 
in conference with the master once a week 
and gave me a line on his leadership, enabl- 
ing me to make suggestions. The boy also 
saw it each week and was invariably im- 
pressed with the desirability of building up 
a record of which he need not feel ashamed. 
The necessity for keeping it forced the master 
to focus on each of his boys, made him more 
observant, and inspired him to achieve results. 





PUTTING THE “SELL” IN COUNSELOR 


By H. W. GIBsON 
Past President of the C. D. A. 


About this time of the year the thoughts 
of many college students turn toward the 
summer camp as a profitable way of spending 
the vacation period. Letters are flowing into 
the office of the various placement bureaus, 
records are being compiled and filed, and 
appointments being arranged between direc- 
tors and applicants. “As go the Counselor 
so will go the camp’, is a camp truism. 
Upon the counselors rest the responsibility 
of carrying out the ideals, standards and 
program of the camp. It is no light respon- 
sibility. Camp is not a “quiet, sequestered 
spot’, where balmy breezes blow, birds con- 
tinually warble, water waves ripple merrily, 
and the sun and moon measure up to the 
description crooningly sung over the radio. 
No! camp is a place where wiggling wonders, 


in the form of boys and girls are in perpetual 
motion, constantly demanding attention, and 
who, too often, will prevent your enjoyment 
of the beauty surrounding you and the lul- 
labies of nature. Of course, your first thought 
will be that of subtly directing the ‘“wiggles”’ 
and preventing them from running amuck. 
They will be on your mind twenty-four hours 
of each day. Their sulphitic nature leads 
them into the doing of the most unexpected 
and unheard things. That is what makes 
boys and girls so interesting. If they would 
react like adults they would lose their charm. 
So, if you are looking for a summer of quiet 
and rest, avoid a camp as you would measles, 
mumps and chicken pox. But, if you are 
looking for an opportunity to make your life 
count in the doing of worthwhile things, to 
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share in the mysterious process of character 
building, and to live an active, wholesome 
and sensible life during the ‘good old sum- 
mer time’, then seek a purposefully con- 
ducted camp. 

In order that you may fit yourself for such 
service in a summer camp, I venture to submit 
for your consideration the following sugges- 
tions: £zrst, acquaint yourself with the history 
and philosophy of organized camping. If 
your college library has kept up with modern 
education you will find upon its shelves such 
books as: 

Camps and Camping 1921 to 1930 
American Sports Pub. Co., N. Y. 
The Camping Ideal H. W. Wack 
Red Book Magazine, N. Y. 
Magic Casements Ruth Perkins 
Woman's Press, N. Y. 
The Library on Camping H. W. Gibson 
12 Vols. 

The Gibson Pub. Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Camping and Character, Dimock and Hendry 
Association Press, N. Y. 

A. E. Hamilton 

John Day Co., N. Y. 

Camping and Education —_ Bernard S. Mason 
Red Book Magazine, N. Y. 
Camping Out L. H. Weir 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

The Camping Magazine 152 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Boy Ways 


Camp Life 
93 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Counselor's Hand Book 
Prof. Rosalind Cassidy 
Mills College, Calif. 

Second. Acquaint yourself with the latest 
methods of improving your skills, such as 
arts and craft work, horsemanship, swimming 
and life saving, music, nature lore, dramatics, 
or whatever by temperament, ability or de- 
sire, you are capable of doing or would like 
to do in asummer camp. Become a technician 
motivated by the spirit of service. Absorb so 
much of your specialized subject that it will 
radiate from you with such contagion that 
others will catch it. “What can you do?” 
is one of the first questions usually asked by 
a camp director to an applicant for counselor- 
ship. A successful camp is composed of 
“doers” ; boys and girls are restless, they only 
rest by compulsion. Restlessness is the ex- 
pression of a desire to be doing something. 
To capture this natural desire through the 


arousement of their interest in constructive 
doing, is one of the opportunities of a coun- 
selor. If you are barren in workable projects, 
you have nothing to “‘sell’’ to the camper. 


Third. Acquaint yourself with the art of 
living comfortably with others. Ninety per 
cent of your worth to a camp will be depen- 
dent upon your ability to adjust yourself to 
camp life. Be honest with yourself and be- 
come acquainted with yourself by making 
an inventory of your personal qualities and 
character factors. At Gold Hollow Camp, the 
experimental camp conducted by Mills Col- 
lege, California, there was developed a Di- 
rector-Counselor Conference Blank. Rule a 
sheet of paper crosswise and with five col- 
umns, up and down near the right hand 
side of the paper. Number each column from 
1 to 5. Encircle the number which would 
indicate the degree of possession of the at- 
tribute listed on the left-hand side of the 
sheet. “1” being the maximum and ‘'S”’ the 
minimum. 

List of attributes. 


I. Appearance 
Attractiveness 
Health 
Neatness 
Poise 
Posture 
6. Vitality 
II. Social Attributes 
1. Refinement 
2. Modulated voice 
3. Good English 
4. Appreciation of finer things 


III. Leadership Traits 


A dw hoe 


1. Having a sense of humor 
2. Adaptable 
3. Cheerful 
4. Dependable 
5. Enthusiastic 
6. Fair to everyone 
7. Kind 
8. Loyal to ideals 
Loyal to camp director 
Loyal to girls 
Loyal to fellow counselors 
9. Modest 
10. Sympathetic 
11. Tactful 


12. Truthful 
13. Unselfish 
14. Wholesome 
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IV. 


Leadership 

1. Stimulate creative activity 

2. Displays unaffected enthusiasm 
Participates in many activities 
Has infectious spirit of co- 
operation 

5. Makes any task ‘‘do-able”’ 


t ¢ 
we VN 
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Technical Skill 


I. Ability as a performer craftsman 

II. Knowledge of special field 

III. Possessing various skills 

IV. Possessing but one skill 

Method 
I. Integrates or correlates her activity 
with all those of camp toward 
common objective. 

II. Senses the actual relative value of 
her activity, and conducts it ac- 
cordingly 

III. Plans carefully 

IV. Is conscious of the difference be- 


tween the usual school and camp 
methods 


Mental Attributes 


l. 


LA do. We bh 


6. 


Has eager, inquiring mind 
Thinks independently 
Faces issues 

Is decisive 

Is open-minded 

Is resourceful 


Ability to Manage 
Adolescent Girl 


I. 


IT. 


ITT. 


Knowledge of adolescent psychol- 
ogy 

Attitude toward campers 

1. “One of them”, yet maintain 


dignity 
2. Never ‘condescending 
3. Patient 
4. Sympathetic 
5. Tolerant 
Discipline 


1. Enforces suggestions, rules, etc., 
for camp good 

Firm without creating friction 
Reasonable 

Possesses the power of analysis 
Encourages as she leads, teaches 
Teaches 

Leads the CHILD not the ac- 
tivity 


RNA to W 


7. Can evaluate results 
IV. as 
Eagerly assumes responsibility 
without over-estimating her au- 
thority 
Acts in emergencies 
Calm 
Resourceful 
Does not have to be told what 
to do 
6. Is absolutely dependable 
7. Finishes what she starts 
8. Practices what she preaches 

Men counselors will find a most interest- 
ing character fact or chart in the June num- 
ber of CAMPING on page 21. The chart was 
worked out by Charles A. Lindbergh in his 
endeavor to attain the kind of character he 
desired. 

Fourth. Acquaint yourself with ways of 
personality enrichment. To be able to con- 
verse interestingly with others is a real asset. 
We are gradually losing the “art of conversa- 
tion’. So much of the time that was formerly 
given over to conversation is now devoted to 
“listening in” to the jargon that ts broadcast 
through the ether. The super-abundance of 
magazines, books and tabloids have a tremen- 
dous appeal, consequently many are suffering 
from mental malnutrition resulting from un- 
digested reading. Someone has said that ‘‘con- 
versation is the music of the mind,” therefore 
practice being a good conversationalist, if 
you would be sought for by directors, campers 
and counselors. Avoid slovenliness in speech, 
action, and dress. Radiate happiness. Be able 
to turn gloomy days into happy days. If your 
personality is not a gloriously happy one, you 
have very little to “sell” that will be of value 
in a summer camp. 


Fifth. Acquaint yourself with child study 
methods through reading, by attending 
courses in child psychology and in counselor 
training offered by a number of colleges and 
by contact with children in the homes of your 
friends, in school, as a Scout Master, or as a 
leader of a group of boys or girls in activity 
projects. Become a student in the school of 
practice before starting for camp. Then— 
you will have the “‘sell’’ directors are seeking 
for in counselors. 


J os We NO 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 


November 19-22, 1930, Washington, D. C., 
LAURA I. MATTOON 


For over a year investigations and delibera- 
tions by special committees have been carried 
on in the realm of childhood and youth. Time, 
money, and energy have been expended to 
gather facts concerning the “varied forces 
influencing” the children and youth of our 
nation. : 

From the findings of these committees, 
recommendations have been made to the end 
that each individual child should have its 
“fullest measure of opportunity and develop- 
ment’. Preliminary reports have already 
been published. More complete reports are 
to follow. To reach the fullest success from 
all the arduous and sincere work that has 
been put forth to marshal these important 
facts, to understand their deep significance 
and to present recommendations for new and 
broader methods of child guidance, there 
must follow a carefully correlated effort on 
the part of all the agencies working with 
children. 

The following excerpts pertinent to our 
task as Camp Directors are taken from Prest- 
dent Hoover’s opening address to the Con- 
ference. 

“We approach all problems of childhood 
with affection. Theirs is the province of 
joy and good humor. They are the most 
wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are fresher from the hands of God. 
Whimsical, ingenious, mischievous, we live 
a life of apprehension as to what their opin- 
ion may be of us; a life of defense against 
their terrifying energy; we put them to bed 
with a sense of rtlief and a lingering of 
devotion. We envy them the freshness of 
adventure and discovery of life; we mourn 
over the disappointments they will meet. 

“The fundamental purpose of this confer- 
ence is to set forth an understanding of those 
safeguards which will assure to them health 
in mind and body. There are safeguards and 
services to childhood which can be provided 
by the community, the State, or the Nation— 
all of which are beyond the reach of the in- 
dividual parent. We approach these prob- 
lems in no spirit of diminishing the respon- 
sibilities and values or invading the sanctities 
of those primary safeguards to child life— 


their homes and their mothers. After we have 
determined every scientific fact, after we have 
erected every public safeguard, after we have 
constructed every edifice for education or 
training or hospitalization or play, yet all 
these things are but a tithe of the physical, 
moral and spiritual gifts which motherhood 
gives and home confers. None of these things 
carry that affection, that devotion of soul, 
which is the great endowment from mothers. 
Our purpose here today is to consider and 
give our mite of help to strengthen her 
hand that her boy and girl may have a fair 
chance. 

‘These questions of child health and pro- 
tection are a complicated problem requiring 
much learning and much action. And we need 
have great concern over this matter. Let no 
one believe that these are questions which 
should not stir a nation; that they are below 
the dignity of statesmen or governments. If 
we could have but one generation of properly 
born, trained, educated, and healthy chil- 
dren, a thousand other problems of govern- 
ment would vanish. We would assure our- 
selves of healthier minds in more vigorous 
bodies, to direct the energies of our Nation 
to yet greater heights of achievement. 

“One of your committees reports that out 
of 45,000,000 children at least 10 millions 
are deficient. 

“But that we be not discouraged let us 
bear in mind that there are 35,000,000 rea- 
sonably normal, cheerful human electrons 
radiating joy and mischiefs and hope and 
faith. Their faces are turned toward the 
light-—theirs is the life of great adventure. 
These are the vivid, romping, every-day chil- 
dren, our own and our neighbors’ with all 
their strongly marked differences—and the 
more differences the better. The more they 
charge us with their separate problems the 
more we know they are vitally and humanly 
alive.” 

‘From what we know of foreign countries, 
I am convinced that we have a right to as- 
sume that we have a larger proportion of 
happy, normal children than any other coun- 
try in the world. And also, on the bright side, 
your reports show that we have 1,500,000 
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specially gifted children. There lies the future 
leadership of the Nation if we devote our- 
selves to their guidance. 


“There are vast problems of education in 
relation to physical and mental health. With 
so many of the early responsibilities of the 
home drained away by the rapid changes in 
our modern life, perhaps one of the most 
important problems we shall need to meet in 
the next few years is how to return to our 
children, through our schools and extra 
scholastic channels, that training for parent- 
hood which once was the natural teaching of 
the home. With the advance of science and 
advancement of knowledge we have learned 
a thousand things that the individual, both 
parent and child, must know in his own self- 
protection. 


“Our children all differ in character, in 
capacity, in inclination. If we would give 
them their full chance they must have that 
service in education which develops their 
special qualities. 


“We have grave responsibilities to the rural 


child. The child of the country is handi- 


capped by lack of some cultural influences 
extended by the city. We must find ways 
and means of extending these influences to 
the children of rural districts. On the other 
hand, some of the natural advantages of the 
country child must somehow be given back 
to the city child—more space in which to 
play, contact with nature and natural pro- 
cesses. Of these the thoughtless city cheats 
its children. Architectural wizardry and ar- 
tistic skill are transforming our cities into 
wonderlands of beauty, but we must also 
preserve in them for our children the yet 
more beautiful art of living. 


‘The problems of the child are not always 
the problems of the child alone. In the vision 
of the whole of our social fabric, we have 
loosened new ambitions, new energies; we 
have produced a complexity of life for which 
there is no precedent. With machines ever 
enlarging man’s power and capacity, with 
electricity extending over the world its magic, 
with the air giving us a wholly new realm, 
our children must be prepared to meet entirely 
new contacts and new forces. They must be 
physically strong and mentally placed to stand 
up under the increasing pressure of life. Their 
problem is not alone one of physical health, 
but of mental, emotional, spiritual health. 


‘From your explorations into the mental 
and moral endowment and opportunities of 
children will develop new methods to inspire 
their creative work and play, to substitute 
love and self-discipline for the rigors of rule, 
to guide their recreations into wholesome 
channels, to steer them past the reefs of 
temptation, to develop their characters, and 
to bring them to adult age in tune with life, 
strong in moral fiber, and prepared to play 
more happily their part in the productive 
tasks of human society. 


“The passion of the American fathers and 
mothers is to lift children to higher oppor- 
tunities than they have themselves enjoyed. 
It burns like a flame in us as a people. Kindled 
in our country by its first pioneers, who came 
here to better the opportunities for their 
children rather than themselves, passed on 
from one generation to the next, it has never 
dimmed nor died. Indeed human progress 
marches only when children excel their par- 
ents. In democracy our progress is the sum 
of progress of the individuals—that they each 
individually achieve to the full capacity of 
their abilities and character. Their varied 
personalities and abilities must be brought 
to bloom; they must not be mentally regi- 
mented to a single mold or the qualities of 
many will be stifled; the door of opportunity 
must be opened to each of them.” 





LOOKING AHEAD TO THE MARCH 
CONVENTION 


Mr. Richard Victor, Jr., of Dick Victor's 
Camp, member of the Pennsylvania Section, 
with residence at 700 Woodbourne Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa., is to be Chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee for our Convention of 
the Camp Directors’ Association, to be held 
in Washington, D. C., Hotel Mayflower, 
March 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1931. 

Mr. Robert W. Williamson, publisher of 
the official journal, THE CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE, 1s acting in an advisory capacity on 
Mr. Victor’s committee. 

Mr. Victor is already enthusiastically at 
work upon the list of those who will exhibit. 
He would be very grateful to all those mem- 
bers of the C. D. A. who would take time 
to send in to him (at his Pittsburg address 
above) a list of their supply houses. 
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This year we have larger space in the con- 
vention hotel, and can have more exhibits. 
Co-operation on the part of every member 
of the Camp Directors’ Association is neces- 
sary to make the exhibit a success not only 
for the exhibitors, but for the Directors’ and 
for the Association. 





NEWS FROM THE SECTIONS 


Pennsylvania. 

The first fall meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Section of the Camp Directors’ Association 
was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Friday evening, November 21st. 

Dinner, as usual, preceded the meeting at 
which 8 members were present. Mr. M. J. 
Escoll of the Blue Mountain Camp gave a talk 
on “Fixed Versus Flexible Programs’ and 
the discussion that followed was spirited and 
interesting. 23 members were present. 

The meetings throughout the year will take 
place on the third Friday of each month, 
omitting December. The next meeting is 
called for Friday evening, January 16th, and 
Mr. Walter C. Crouch, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Section will discuss “Decentraliza- 
tion Within the Camp Directors’ Associa- 
tion.” 

Mid-West. 

Dr. F. H. Ewerhardt, President of the 
Mid-West Section, reports plans well under 
way for the meeting of that section in St. 
Louis, January 23rd and 24th. Topics sub- 
mitted by mail to members of the section 
brought many replies and suggestions. Under 
Dr. Ewerhardt’s leadership the St. Louis 
Council has been busy making preliminary 
plans for this important meeting. The fol- 
lowing local chairmen have been appointed: 
Arrangements—Mr. W. F. Lewis; Camp Ex- 
hibits—Mr. Leslie W. Lyon; Counselors— 
Mr. J. H. Castleman; Paid Exhibitors—Mr. 
A. H. Wyman; Publicity and Organization 
Camps—NMiss Bertha B. Howell; Social and 
Information—Mrs. F. W. Mabley. 

The tentative plans for the program are 
as follows: Friday will be given over to 
important business meetings and to round 
table discussions in unified groups. Friday 
evening a consideration of the relationship of 
school and camp in the educative process is 
planned, and the meeting will be addressed 
by two well known speakers who are thor- 
oughly aware of the problems involved and 


who will speak from the standpoint of the 
school and of the camp respectively. Saturday 
morning will be used as a discussion period 
under able leadership during which the Fri- 
day evening problem will be further con- 
sidered. Mr. Castleman is planning a special 
meeting for counselors at this time also. 
Saturday afternoon will present new problems 
for discussion and Saturday evening will be 
devoted to the more entertaining features of 
the camp program such as music, dramatics 
and story telling. 

Mr. Lyon hopes to have a camp exhibit of 
more than usual interest grouped under the 
following categories: Camp publicity material 
such as booklets, view books, direct mail 
folders, sales letters, etc.; Printed forms for 
camps, such as application blanks, medical re- 
ports, bookkeeping forms, outfit lists, etc. ; 
Art craft work of campers; Movie films and 
lantern slides; Photographs of camp scenes 
and activities; Camp newspapers published 
during camp. 

The October meeting of the Chicago Coun- 
cil, was devoted to the presentation of subjects 
for section study and investigation prepara- 
tory to final report at the National Meeting 
in Washington in March. Many interesting 
and important subjects were proposed by 
those who attended the meeting. 


Word comes from Miss Edith Holt (Camp 
Neecarnis) that her 1930 season was a fine 
one in every way with capacity enrollment. 
Miss Holt has just moved into her new year- 
round home on the shores of Big Star Lake, 
Baldwin, Michigan, where her camp is lo- 
cated. She should be addressed here in the 
future instead of at Grand Rapids. How 
some of us envy her! 

Five reels of the motion pictures of Minne- 
Wonka Lodge (Mr. and Mrs. Leslie W. 
Lyon, Directors) were shown at the N. E. A. 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in July at the 
request of the Bell & Howell Company. This 
surely can do no harm to the general camping 
movement. The experiences of a camp girl 
as she lives through a typical day in camp are 
presented in two reels and the other three 
reels present stories of canoe camping trips, 
auto camping trips and the water sports pro- 
gram. These reels are completely titled and 
will be shown together with movies from 
several other camps at the coming meeting of 
the Mid-West Section in St. Louis, January 
23 and 24. 
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The presidents or secretaries of the various 
group councils constituting the Mid-West Sec- 
tion are urged to send news items relating 
to the various councils to the Mid-West Sec- 
tion Editor before the 10th of each month. 


From Mrs. L. A. Bishop, the Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Section, was received the fol- 
lowing: 

I want to call attention to the change in 
dues for the Camp Directors’ Association and 
the method of payment since I have received 
and returned several checks for Section dues 
for the year 1930-31. 


As you know, it was voted (at the annual 
meeting held in Chicago last March) to 
change the National Constitution so that all 
dues would be collected in one sum by the 
National Treasurer, and a share of these dues 
sent on to the sections. This change, now in 
force since October, 1930, means that an 
active member of our section pays only $10.00 
a year instead of $15.00. Of this the national 
office receives $7.00 (instead of the $10.00 
formerly collected) and our section $3.00 in- 
stead of $5.00 as in the past. 

Thus the national loses three dollars from 
past receipts and the Mid-West Section two. 
And national as well as section expenses 
are constantly increasing with the increasingly 
larger scope that we are trying to cover, and 
broader opportunities offered for co-operation 
with the educational agencies of youth. 

A permanent office for National with a 
full-time secretary, will alone require as much 
as the full amount collected from dues. 

The section delegate to the National Con- 
vention (excepting in years when that body 
meets in Chicago or the Middle West) will 
take almost all the section receives (allow- 
ing for the usual proportion of section mem- 
bers who forget to pay dues). 

Shall we abandon these and other progres- 
sive steps which might place the profession of 
camping on a par with older and larger pro- 
fessions? Shall we admit that we, as camp 
directors, are making our camps simply op- 
portunities of adding dollars to our regular 
incomes by making it a summer business 
only? And giving nothing, in time and 
money, toward placing it where it rightfully 
belongs? 

In lowering the dues last Spring, the Na- 
tional Executive Board had the foresight of 
also creating Contributing Memberships and 
Sustaining Memberships—thus giving all in- 


terested (and who of us has a right NOT to 
be so interested?) the privilege of placing 
our approval upon a more efhcient C. D. A. 
and one with broader scope and possibilities. 

If we are interested only in efhciency, let 
us add $10.00 to our dues as members and 
become Contributing Members, and thus as- 
sure ourselves that our association headquar- 
ters can at least be run efficiently, and that our 
section will still receive the same amount as 
in the past. 

But, if we have Vision, and see a real future 
in camping, let us give freely of our time 
and a few dollars more of our money and 
become Sustaining Members, and have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that a little of 
what we receive from our camps is going 
toward research and endowment for a broader 
and brighter future. 

Let the Mid-West Section place as its goal: 

“Every Member a Sustaining Member” 

Are you with us? We'd like to add this 
slogan upon Section stationery. 

Southern Appalachian. 

Camp Keystone for Girls, Brevard, N. C., 
owned and directed by Miss Fannie Holt of 
Jacksonville, N. C., celebrated her fifteenth 
birthday this summer. Their annual pageant 
given the last week of the camp season was 
a beautiful Indian play based on the legend 
of Hiawatha, which was presented in late 
afternoon on the shore of the lake, with 
music, dances and costumes that were full 
of color and charm. Keystone campers are 
divided into three groups, the Elves, Pixies 
and Dryads and the juniors call their section 
of the camp ‘“‘The Elves Mountain Village’. 

Camp Koweeta, Georgia’s youngest camp 
for girls, at Fairburn, is under the direction 
of Miss Pauline Trimble, who was formerly 
associated with Camp Takeda. After the 
regular camp season is over, the camp is 
operated until the latter part of November as 
‘“Koweeta Club’ for business and _profes- 
sional women. 

Athletics are always popular at any camp, 
but in addition to their interest in the active 
sports, girls at Camp Okahahwis, Rockbridge 
Baths, Va., showed much interest in dramatics 
this past summer. Ten plays were produced 
during the season, and a remarkable amount 
of talent was developed. Mrs. Evan R. 
Chesterman of Richmond, Va., is the camp 
director. 

Mr. C. Walton Johnson, director and owner 
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of Camp Sequoyah for Boys, near Asheville, 
N. C., is chairman of the program committee 
for the annual meeting of this section to 
be held in Knoxville, Tenn., next spring. 
New England. 

The Boston Round Table group of direc- 
tors of boys’ camps, held their first meeting 
of the season at the Boston City Club, on 
Saturday, November 8th. C. A. Roys, Camp 
Teela Wooket, presided. A two-hour discus- 
sion was conducted on the subject of ‘‘Stabili- 
zation, the Need of the Hour’, taking as a 
basis the editorial which appeared in the 
October number of CAMPING. The new of- 
ficers are: chairman, M. W. Murray, Camp 
Mashnee; secretary, Frederic B. Littlefield, 
Camp Robin Hood. 


NEW MEMBERS 

It is gratifying to note a healthy increase in 
the number of applications for membership 
which are being received this fall by the 
Camp Directors’ Association. Camping may 
have presented its problems this past summer, 
but for this very reason camp directors and 
executives are coming to rely the more on 
the solidarity of the Association, the high 
standards it maintains, and the stimulating 
and helpful suggestions that are put forth 
through the Association channels of THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE. 

Already plans are under way for the an- 
nual Convention to be held this year in 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 6, 7 and 8, 
at the Hotel Mayflower. Co-operating with 
other like national bodies such as the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, the National 
Education Association, and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
negotiations have been made for exchange 
speakers at the Convention. 

The Mid-Atlantic and Southern Appala- 
chian Sections of the C. D. A. are building 
up their membership and taking over a large 
share of the responsibility for the Convention. 

Other especially progressive Sections whose 
secretaries are now bringing new members 
into the camping field are the New England 
Section, the Mid-West and the Southwestern. 

In this issue of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
it is particularly fitting to note that an ap- 
preciable number of counselors recommended 
by their directors are applying for admission 
to the Association. It can hardly be too much 
emphasized that membership in the Camp 
Directors’ Association is in itself a valuable 





training course for any counselor. Associa- 
tion in meetings with other counselors, and 
with directors of camps is a broadening in- 
fluence. Through the medium of notices and 
of the official journal, THE CAMPING MAGa- 
ZINE, counselors can keep abreast of the 
general trend and the latest developments in 
the field of camping here and in other coun- 
(rics. 

This year again the English-Speaking 
Union of London has requested that Camp 
Directors’ Association to cable acceptance if 
possible of a visitor from Great Britain to 
travel in the United States and observe rep- 
resentative member camps during the 1931 
session. The cable of acceptance was gladly 
sent—-the English-Speaking Union wishing 
immediate word so that they might start a 
publicity campaign—and the C. D. A. in 
making out an itinerary of representative 
camps will be glad to hear from member camp 
directors who would like to welcome this 
visitor from overseas. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE C. D. A. 
New ENGLAND SECTION 
Counselor Members 
Mr. Archie H. Crowley 
William Lawrence Camp, Center Tuft- 
onboro, N. H. 
108 Hanover St., Lynn, Mass. 
Mr. Winthrop H. Lamb 
Camp Bob-White, Ashland, Mass. 
85 Franklin St., So. Braintree, Mass. 
Miss Muriel R. McClelland 
Camp Chappa Challa, Duxbury, Mass. 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 
Miss Eileen Webster 
Camp Hiawatha, Kezar Falls, Maine 
17 Ash Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Mr. Robert Smith Woodbury 
Camp Wampanoag, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
3 Manchester Road, Winchester, Mass. 
Active Member 
Mr. William Henry Haynes, Director 
Lincoln Hill Camp, East Foxboro, Mass. 
78 Hewlett St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Mip-WeEstT SECTION 
Active Members 
Mr. Bernie L. Goodrum 
Camp Cauble, Benedict, Kansas 
1119 S. Highland, Chanute, Kansas 
Mr. Roland W. Ure 
Camp Eberhardt, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Y. M. C. A., So. Bend, Ind. 
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Associate Member 
Harry G. Irvine, M.D. 
Camp Ajawa, Linwood Lake, Wyoming, 
Minn. 
Medical Arts Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SPECIAL SECTIONS’ MEETING 

President J. P. Sprague and Secretary 
Laura I. Mattoon while attending President 
Hoover's White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in Washington called 
a special meeting of the Mid-Atlantic and 
Southern Appalachian Sections in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sunday afternoon, November 
loth. Tea was served, good fellowship en- 
joyed, and much business accomplished at 
this meeting at the Hotel Mayflower. Many 
plans were set in progress, and the following 
committees were.appointed to have charge of 
affairs at the annual Convention which ts to 
be held March 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Washington: 
Social Committee: Chairman, Miss Florence 
Dunlap; Members: Mrs. Royer, Mrs. James 
S. Wilson, Mr. Charles V. Tompkins, Mr. 
Aubrey H. Straus, and Mr. Reese Combs. 
Registration Committee: Miss Dorothy 
Greene, Chairman; Members: Mrs. Jonathan 
C. Day, Mr. Charles V. Tompkins, and Mr. 
James Ingram. As stated elsewhere in this 
issue, Mr. “Dick” Victor is Chairman of the 
Committee on Exhibits. Other committees 
will be appointed later. Advantageous rates 
and arrangements have already been made 
with the Hotel Mayflower. | 


IS YOUR CAMP STAFF COMPLETE? 

If not, you may like to communicate with 
the young men and women who have recently 
registered with the Placement Bureau of our 
Camp Directors Association. From able ex- 
ecutives to younger counselors their expert- 
ence and personality justify their being placed 
at ‘‘the top of the basket.” 

Write the Secretary's office if you would 
like us to put you in touch with any of these, 
or if you have other particular requirements 
to be filled. 

LAuRA I. MATTOON, Secretary, 
Camp Directors’ Association, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
WOMEN 

1. NEBRASKA. Capable Director or As- 

sociate, who wishes to work toward owner- 


ship of private camp. Member C. D. A. 


LO years’ experience in charge Camp Fire 
Girls’ Camp. Teacher Physical Education. 

2. MASSACHUSETTS. Executive Secre- 
tary and Field Representative. College grad- 
uate, secretarial training, experienced as 
camper, counselor, and publicity writer. 
Adept at planning camp advertising, writing 
catalogs, handling correspondence, contact- 
ing parents and securing enrollments. 

3. ENGLAND. Riding. “Girl Groom.” 3 
years’ experience in riding schools. 10 years’ 
Camp Advisor, Girl Guides. Arriving Van- 
couver in Spring. Prefers position in western 
Canada. 

4. WEST VIRGINIA. Activities: Tennis, 
Riding, Baseball. Experienced in sports with 
girls. Graduating 1931 from University of 
Chicago. 

5. CONNECTICUT. Camp Mother and 
Nature Counselor. Mature woman, normal 
school graduate, mother of eight-year-old girl. 
Teacher and outdoors woman; one well up 
in modern methods of child health and 
education. Would require only maintenance 
for self and daughter. 

6. WEST VIRGINIA. Water Sports. 
Seven years’ camp experience. Red Cross Life 
Saving Examiner. Experienced also as Head 
Counselor. Wishes connection with larger 
camp. 


MEN 

7. CONNECTICUT. Camp Director or 
Associate. Has directed small camp for 
owner. Wishes larger field of action. A Yale 
man with wide experience with boys. 

8. NEW YORK. Forestry and Nature 
Study. Also Senior Red Cross Life Saver. 
Young man of 20—whose father was an 
educator—putting himself through Columbia 
wishes to make camping his life vocation. 
Three years’ winter and summer experience 
as leader of boys. 

9. NEW YORK. Activity Counselor. Pro- 
ficient in First Aid, Life Saving, Riflery, and 
Automobile Mechanics. Graduating from 
Syracuse University in June. Experienced 
Boy Scout activities and camps last 7 years. 


MAN AND WIFE 
10. VERMONT. Man, Campcraft and 
Canoeing; Wife, Stenographer and Accoun- 
fant. Private school and some camp experi- 
ence. Would like work in same camp. 
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Everything for Winter Outings 


A complete line of Ski Clothing 















BREECHES — All wool light weight BOOTS — Made by “Bass.” Waterproof 
waterproofed material, finely tai- Chrome leather, plain toe, hard box, 
lored and properly styled in navy double leather sole, special shaped 
blue, green and maroon. Girls’, 10 heel for ski strap. Girls’, $9.50. 
to 20 yrs,., $6.95. Ladies’, 28 waist Men’‘s, $10.50. 
and over, $7.05. Men’‘s, navy blue, SUITS — Girls’ all wool navy blue 
$8.50. Cheviot coat made with convertible 

ones . . : collar, $27.50. Waterproofed woo! 

KNICKERS — Girls fancy tweeds and gabardine in navy blue, royal blue, 
plain colors, $5.00 (some corduroys). and red. Coat lined with fine woolen 

‘ material, front and pockets closed 

SOCKS — Heavy white woolen at THe. with zipper fastening; trousers 
Fancy woolen combinations, $1.00 have a rubber cloth covered lining 
to $1.50, in seat, $39.50. 







“TORRIDAIRE HOT PAD” 

Warmth magically radiated from a flannel bag approximately 6” by 8”. Simply 
pour three tablespoons of water into the dry powder content of the bag, and it im- 
mediately produces heat which will last, if desired, for approximately 100 hours, 
$1.00. Refills, three for $1.00, 















Golf stockings, sport coats, leather coats, toques, scarfs, gloves, 
polo shirts, jerseys, heavy sweaters, heavy flannel shirts, etc. 


CAMP SUPPLIES, Ine. 


OUTFITTERS FOR CAMP, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


38 Chauncy Street (2nd Floor) Boston, Mass. 



















L 
i 


Silenes 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL and CAMP 
Outfitting Shop 





GOOD FOOD 


is our specialty. We are in 
a position to care for all the 
food needs (excepting per- 
ishables) of Camps, Schools 
and Institutions in New York 
and New England. 


A > 


Upon receiving your require- 
ments, we will promptly submit 
quotations which we feel sure will 
interest you. 


Webster Thomas Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 
Manufacturers Importers 


219 State Street 3 Boston 








Built on Value 
Still Growing on Value 





Comfortable shopping with 
a well-trained efficient staff, 
made possible by years of 
camp outfitting experience. 
Specialists in designing practical 
inexpensive uniforms of quality 
for boys and girls. 


A separate shop devoted to satis- 
fying every need of the youthful 
camper. 


SERVICE counts 
USO HOLT eH eH eH erin 
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Announcing the 


-SPORISTER™ 


Officially Approved by the 


Camp Director's Association 





(204 different sizes and widths ensure proper fitting) 








$y .50 


for 
Sizes 214 to 12 
Widths AAAA to D 


“SPORTSTER?” is 
the Official Shoe 
of the Girl Scouts 
of America. 

“SPORTSTER” 
meets Y. W. C. A. 
standards and re- 
quirements. 


*“SPORTSTER’S” 
are endorsed by school 
and health authorities. 


STYLE 105, Brown elk tanned, flexible non-slipping, long wearing “Gold Spot” 
leather soles, rubber heels. 


STYLE 160, Brown elk tanned, gristle rubber soles, tennis heels. 


STYLE 115, Light smoke (washable) elk tanned, gristle rubber soles, tennis 
heels. 


(Famous Lord-Kepner Elk Used Exclusively ) 


ae tee —_— —_——— _—_— —_——. _-— -_-— _-_-_— -_—— —_——_—— 


A. SANDLER COMPANY e¢12-30 
CA VP DIRECTORS: Here is | Sportster Shoe Division 
the shoe to meet a long felt | 154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


need. It is scientifically con- 
Gentlemen: 


structed. Your shoe worries | Please let me know where I may pur- 

will be no more. Your campers chase “Sportster” Officially Approved Shoes 
; | in my neighborhood. 

will be ensured of perfect fit- 

ting. We will arrange to ser- | Name 

vice your outfitter upon re- Address - 


ceipt of his name and address. | 
| Style. Size & Width 
(Prices 25c Extra West of Mississippi) 
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May We Insulate YOUR Feet? 
Without Cost or Obligation 


DarexSolesHeartilyEndorsed 


by Donald Ross MacJannet 


Where growing young bodies are kept 
wholesome and alert — where charac- 
ters are built — health is of prime im- 
portance. Proper care of the feet is one 
essential to a healthy body. Perhaps 
you have not yet heard of the new 
scientifically developed Darex Insulat- 
ing Soles — based on a fundamental 
health principle. 


We give you these facts 


Some of the advantages that distin- 
guish Darex Soles: 

1. Made of Latex bonded felted fibres— 

combining the advantages of leather 


and rubber soles, with none of their 
disadvantages. 


2. Minimum conductivity of heat and 
cold. 


3. Waterproof. 


4. Smooth-surfaced yet slip-proof, hold 
firmly on any surface wet or dry. 


5. Non-marking. 


6. As pliable as the softest slipper, yet 
firm enough to protect the foot. 


7. Long wearing. 

8. Resilient — decrease fatigue. 

9. Will not warp or spread. Nor will 
they become brittle or deteriorate with 
age or exposure. 

10. Unaffected by salt or fresh water. 
11. Smart looking. 





> Arr , 


Courtesy of the MacJannet Camp for 
Americans in the French Alps. 


YOU Prove they are true 


Find out immediately during these win- 
ter months the many advantages that 
Darex Soles offer. Send us a pair of 
your favorite shoes and let us resole 
them without charge or obligation. sIf 
you prefer, we will be glad to resole 
a pair of shoes for some young member 
of your family so that you may deter- 
mine the many benefits Darex Soles 
bring to youthful feet. 


DEWEY and ALMY CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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